SHADOWS

behind the scenes, to exaggerate the importance of the
incident. There was always apt to be an atmosphere
of mystery about MacDonald; during the war he
referred ironically to the frequency with which, before
1914, many of those who were now supporting a Coalition
Government themselves had groundlessly suspected
him of engineering an alliance with the Liberals. And
his conduct in 1931 may perhaps have revived vague
memories of those earlier suspicions in the minds of
some who disapproved of it. But if there were any
substance in the rumours, it is almost incredible that they
should not have been voiced in public. At the Labour
Conference in February of 1911, as at all other Confer-
ences, there were plenty of critics only too anxious for
sticks with which to beat their leaders; indeed two
heated debates, in which MacDonald was closely engaged,
centred on the charge that Labour in Parliament was not
sufficiently independent. If any of the malcontents
had so much as suspected that the man who was about to
become Leader of the Party had, even for a moment,
toyed with the notion of Coalition, their cries of indig-
nation would have rent the heavens. Yet neither then
nor at any other stage of the Conference, nor at the
subsequent Annual Conference of the I.L.P., was the
accusation so much as whispered. Next year, rumours
were put about that MacDonald intended to enter a
reconstructed Liberal Cabinet. As to which, the editorial
remarks in the I.L.P.'s Labour Leader, of August 4, 1911,
are sufficient comment.

. . . recently an organised Press campaign has been set
on foot for the purpose of trying to damage and discredit
Mr. MacDonald. His ability is admitted, but the latest move
is an attempt to stab him in the back with lying and
poisonous rumours. Reports are carefully spread that he
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